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proved to be apt students. One Mexican named Sahagun composed 36^
chants in the Aztec language, one for every day of the year.

European dance music made its incursion into Mexico in 15265 wher
Juan Ortiz petitioned the authorities to grant him permission to open i
dancing school "for the embellishment of the city."

The name of Hernando Franco, a sixteenth-century Spanish musician,
has been preserved in the annals of Mexican music as the author of the
first vocal composition to a text in the Aztec language, a Hymn to the
Virgin.

The eighteenth century was marked in Mexican music by the appear-
ance of the first opera written by a native. It was PartSno^ey by ManueJ
Zumaya, produced in 1711 at the Viceregal Palace in Mexico City. The
performance was in Italian, a significant circumstance, for it presaged
two centuries of Italian domination in Mexican music.

Towards the end of the eighteenth century there were in Mexico com-
posers of secular music who wrote in imitation of Handel. Jose Aldana
was one of these. He was the author of numerous religious works j a Mass
of his composition was recently uncovered in the archives and performed
by Carlos Chavez at the Festival of Mexican Music at the Museum of
Modern Art in New York City, in May 1940.

Pianofortes were imported into Mexico during the last decade of the
eighteenth century. In 1796 a piano manufacturing shop was established
in Mexico City. Soon it became fashionable for the upper classes to play
the piano at home. The era of musical amateurs had dawned in Mexico
as it did in Europe.

In the meantime, the popularity of European salon dances grew stead-
ily in Mexico. The authorities took notice of the danger to public morals
in dances in which both sexes participated. In 1779 such dancing was for-
bidden, and musicians who played for mixed dancing were punished by
six months* imprisonment. This measure, however, could not stop the
prevalence of dancing.

In 1815, an ecclesiastical official reported that the Waltz was becoming
widespread. He denounced the Waltz (which he called La Balsa, a float-
ing raft, a rudderless and perilous motion) as a "corrupt importation from
degenerate France ... All of man's depravity could not invent any-
thing more pernicious, nay, not even Hell itself could spawn a monster
more obscene. Only those who have seen the Vals danced with complete
license are in a position to warn of its perils."

The Waltz continued to enjoy wide popularity during the entire nine-